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To help you dig for victory! 
JANUARY 


Huse & Gurdon 


features a 52 page 


DEFENSE 
GARDENING GUIDE 


January House & Garden brings you a timely Gardening 
Guide keyed to the war emergency ... planned to help 
you grow food for defense, flowers for morale. Edited 
by Richardson Wright, it contains 52 pages of expert 
gardening advice, 55 graphic photographs, and over 
200 “how-to-do-it” sketches. 


House & Garden’s Defense Gardening Guide 
shows how to: 


@ Place and prepare your garden for soil fertility. 

@ Time your planting to your locale. 

®@ Gauge seed quantities in order to avoid waste. 

@ Grow vegetables for the table and for canning. 
@ Select vegetable varieties recommended by an expert. 
@ Cultivate important bush fruits and fruit trees. 

@ Beautify your garden with flowers, shrubs, and vines. 


Get your copy of January House & Garden at your 
newsstand now—35¢. Or— better yet—use the coupon 
below to take advantage of this special introductory 
offer. Your subscription will begin with the January issue, 
and each succeeding Double Number will bring you a 
full quota of fresh and timely garden features. 


> DOUBLE NUMBERS $1 


To New Subscribers Only 


HOUSE & GARDEN, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


! enclose $1 for the next 5 Double Numbers, beginning 
with January House & Garden. | am a new subscriber. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


HE over-all size of Horticulture is being reduced slightly 

because of the growing shortage in paper. It has also been 
necessary to make changes in the paper stock, inasmuch as the 
kind of stock which Horticulture has been using in the past is 
being discontinued. The next few months will probably see a 
reduction in the brightness of the color of the paper used in all 
magazines, this change being due to the fact that the government 
has requested all paper mills to reduce their consumption of 
bleaching material. 

It is also becoming increasingly difficult to obtain the mate- 
rials used in making engravings, for which reason those used in 
Horticulture may lose some of their old-time brilliancy. Horti- 
culture is doing its part in meeting all government requests along 
these lines in the interest of war-time conservation. 

None of these things, however, will interfere with the quality 
of the editorial material appearing in Horticulture, and new 
connections are being made by which this magazine will be even 
more authoritative and more informative than in the past. 

Because of the fact that it is published twice a month, Horti- 
culture is able to make its information more timely than that 
offered by any other magazine in this field. 


THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


S THE picture on the cover of this issue of Horticulture is 
certain to cause much comment, the photographer who 
made the original picture, Mr. Leon Cantrell of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been asked to describe the method he used. Mr. 
Cantrell writes: 


This method of photographic printing is called bas-relief photog- 
raphy. It gives the effect of a plaster cast of the subject or a third 
dimensional effect. The easiest method of making a bas-relief photo- 
graph consists of preparing a positive transparency from the original 
negative, placing the transparency in contact with the negative slightly 
out of register and printing from this combination of negative-posi- 
tive. Negatives for this type of printing must have sharp outlines and 
strong contrasts. The subjects photographed in this instance are sugar- 
maple trees near Manchester, Tenn. 








READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Can I make a young English holly tree more bushy by cutting it 
back? If so, when? 

A judicious cutting back should improve it greatly. While 
such work may be done at other times also, hollies seem to come 
back better after a hard pruning administered while they are 


dormant. 
. * * * 


Can you tell me why the leaves on my Euphorbia splendens are 
turning yellow and dropping? 

While it is not possible to tell for certain just what is the 
trouble without seeing the plant, it is likely that it is getting too 
much water. Also, it might be well to make sure that the plant 
has sufficient drainage material in the pot and is getting enough 


sunlight. 
* > * * 


Why are persons usually advised to replace only a little of the 
top soil around a potied amaryllis instead of repotting it completely 
each year? 

Amaryllis roots are thick and fleshy and easily damaged or 
broken off while replanting in new soil. Therefore, the replacing 
of the soil on top and the enriching of the remainder is less 
dangerous. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IN TIMES of thaw, water the evergreens in the outdoor window boxes. 
REMEMBER that war-time gardening means gardening without waste. 


FUCHSIAS, which have been resting, may be started into growth this 
month. 


IN AREAS where the corn borer abounds make sure that all corn stalks 
and other pithy-stemmed plant remains are destroyed. 


YELLOW calla lilies grow better in Winter if given considerably higher 
temperatures than those at which the white kinds thrive. 


HARDWOOD ashes from the fireplace are valuable as fertilizer if stored 
away in a dry place and used after the ground opens in the Spring. 


IT APPEARS advisable to place seed orders early this year. Seeds left 
over from last year can be tested between moist blotters in a warm place. 


OVERWATERING of the crab or Christmas cactus at this time will 
make the flower buds drop off. However, do not let the plant go dry. 


CHRISTMAS plants will last longer if careful attention is given to heat 
—most of them do not want too much—light and water requirements. 


DO NOT attempt to burn Christmas wreaths in the fireplace, at least 
all at one time. The rush of flame may prove both frightening and 
dangerous. 


FRAMES, pits and greenhouses should be aired during dry, warm pe- 
riods. During dull sunless days, do not let the air in cool greenhouses 
become too moist. 


WHEN water collects in heavy drops in terrariums open the cover with 
a match and let the air circulate through to remove the excess moisture. 
Wipe the cover dry. 


PRUNING brush of suitable length and ample twigginess can be tied in 
even-length bundles and stored for staking the flower and vegetable 
garden next Summer. 


PRIMROSES in the window garden need good drainage and plenty of 
water. Older plants will flower better over a longer period if they are 
not permitted to become too pot bound. 


BRANCHES of Christmas trees may be used as a mulch over roses, bulbs, 
rock gardens, perennial borders or coldframes. The boughs make a 
light airy mulch which is most desirable. 


CHECK over bulbs and tubers now in storage to determine how they 
are keeping. Shriveling usually indicates the presence of too dry air, 
while rotting usually points to the need for better ventilation. 


PLAN to increase the home production of small fruits where practicable. 
Study the bulletins of public agencies and catalogues of nurserymen, 
for suitable local selections of strawberries, bush fruits and grapes. 


GOOD gardeners can become better gardeners by acquiring the Winter 
habit of reading garden books and magazines. Also, they will find it 
profitable to attend the courses of instruction now being started in 
many communities. 


MOST pot plants well established in good soil and growing healthfully 
will benefit from regular but reasonable feeding. However, sick plants 
showing unfavorable reaction to bad environments cannot be cured 
by stepping up the potency of their diet. 

AN OCCASIONAL sprinkling overhead, or dipping in a tub of water 
will serve to remove dust from the foliage of ferns grown in the 
house, and also promote more healthy growth. The leaves of other 
foliage plants should be sponged occasionally to remove dirt and grime. 


BE CAREFUL when removing snow from the branches of evergreens. 
As far as the upper branches are concerned, the sun usually does the 
job promptly and safely. Guard foundation plantings from assault by 
snow cascading from building roofs. Also, do not injure shrubbery by 
the too-close passage of the snowplow. 
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Nierembergia cerulea, Purple Robe, is a 
small cushion-like plant with petunia-like 
flowers produced over a long period. It 
prefers sun and sandy loam. The blue is 
several shades deeper than that of the one 
This new petunia, Glamour, produces large improperly listed as N. hippomanica. 
salmon-rose flowers with brown-veined 

white throats. The flowers often reach four 

to five inches across. 


Silver Medal Winners 
Ipomeea, Pearly Gates 
Cleome, Pink Queen 
Cosmos, Yellow Klondyke 


Bronze Medal Winners 
Nierembergia cerulea, Purple Robe 
Marigold, Dwarf French Double, 

Butterball 
Marigold, Dwarf French Double, 

Melody 
Marigold, Dwarf Chrysanthemum- 

flowered, Golden Bedder 


Honorable Mention 


Phlox, Gigantea, Red Glory 
Marigold, Mission Giant, Yellowstone 





Pearly Gates is a satiny white sport of the 


popular Heavenly Blue morning-glory and Petunia, Giant of California, Glamour 
is identical with it in every way but color. Rudbeckia, Starlight 
It combines well with the blue. Zinnia, Dahlia-flowered, Royal Purple 
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The dwarf chrysanthemum-flowered mari- 


orange flowers on long stems. generally come true from seed. 


q 


Phlox Red Glory flowers are a rich bright 
gold, Golden Bedder, is noted for its extra red with white eyes. The plants are free, 
earliness, symmetrical plants and golden continuous bloomers, are tall, uniform and 






The new dahlia-flowered zinnia, Royal 

Purple, produces rather large, uniform, 

fully double, rich royal purple flowers on 
plants three feet high. 


ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS FOR 1942 





Pink Queen is a tall, clear pink cleome that 

will grow luxuriantly almost anywhere. 

It is almost never out of bloom from June 
until frost and has airy foliage. 





Yellow Klondyke is a rich butter-ye!low 

cosmos somewhat similar to Orange Flare: 

The flower stems are long and wiry and the 
foliage is very graceful. 
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PROGRAM FOR VICTORY GARDENS 


HERE will be a new angle to war gardening in 1942— 

the nutritional angle. To grow more vegetables will not 

be enough. Study must be given to the production of the 
vegetables which are most needed to supply the vitamins and 
minerals which are required to maintain a high standard of 
health. This is one of the most important points to be empha- 
sized by extension workers and by government and civilian 
agencies throughout the country the coming season. 

A conference of some 200 interested persons was held in 
Washington December 19 and 20 to explore the whole question 
of home gardening as a war measure. The editor of Horticulture, 
like the editors of many other publications, served on one of 
several committees appointed to consider different aspects of the 
subject. 

The Department of Agriculture first asked for a great in- 
crease in the number of farm gardens and deprecated the making 
of gardens in cities in order that a maximum of food might be 
produced with a minimum of waste. Each committee, however, 
called attention to the broad gap which exists between farms 
and cities—a gap which includes suburban sections and small 
towns where many competent amateur gardeners are to be found 
and where great quantities of both vegetables and fruits can be 
grown without waste or loss. 

It seems certain, therefore, that this great army of experienced 
suburban and small town gardeners will have a part in the vital 
task of producing the food without which the war cannot be 
won. 

Then comes the question of men and women who have avail- 
able land and are eager to help but who lack training. The 
answer to that question is found in the possibility of practical 
garden instructions by competent teachers. Indeed, it is desirable 
that such instruction be extended even to backyard 
gardeners who consider themselves experienced. The 
new angle introduced by the nutritional experts 
gives this matter much importance. There comes, 
also, the problem of vegetables and fruits to be 









canned or stored for Winter use. Here too there is need of proper 
instruction, so that uniform methods may be followed as far as 
practicable, and waste of seeds, fertilizer and spray material be 
avoided. 

It would seem that garden clubs can undertake no more 
important project than this—to see that gardens are not made 
where they cannot be efficiently maintained and that trained 
instructors are provided to carry out government recommenda- 
tions. 

It is to be pointed out in this connection, however, that the 
growing of vegetables is not being stressed to the exclusion of 
ornamental plants. The Washington conference dwelt at 
length on the value of maintaining the high degree of morale 
which comes from the growing of ornamental flowers and 
plants. Nothing can be of greater importance than morale and, 
therefore, it is recommended that ornamental gardens be main- 
tained, that the planting of trees and shrubs around churches 
and public buildings, as well as commercial institutions, be 
encouraged and that flower shows be carried on as usual. Both 
Richardson Wright and Mrs. Ruth G. K. Strawbridge presented 
this matter in able addresses at the Washington conference. 

The much debated subject of community gardens was dis- 
cussed at length by Mrs. Florence Kerr of the Works Projects 
Administration, who declared that community gardens were 
to be approved only when located in sections where they were 
needed and could be properly supervised and where fertile land 
which would not require a great amount of feeding was avail- 
able. Mrs. Kerr also had much: to say about school lunches, 
giving this subject a broader aspect than it usually receives. 

Encouragement was given to the growing of small fruits as a 
defense measure and to the renovation of existing fruit trees, 
gtape vines and berry patches for the purpose 
of increasing the amount of food yielded 
without incurring material expense. The 
committee on gardens approved the planting 
of fruit trees as a long-time project. 












group of sturdy shrubs that are par- 
ticularly desirable because their at- 
tractive yellow flowers open in the late 
Fall and Winter. When other woody 
plants in the northern states are snugly en- 
closed in their Winter buds they do much 
to brighten up the landscape. 
The common witch-hazel, Hamamelis 


r ‘HE witch-hazels comprise a splendid 






















e Chinese witch-hazel is hardy, vigorous and handsome. 


virginiana, grows naturally in cool, moist 
places from Canada to Georgia. It is a large 
shrub with spreading branches and good 
foliage. When it grows in the woods where 
it must compete with other plants for room 
and light it is often straggling but, given 
room to spread as it pleases, it will form a 
large, handsome plant with a very inter- 
esting branching habit. 

In the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in New 
York there is a witch-hazel that is 21 years 
old and is now 14 feet high and 20 feet 
across. Obviously, it is not a plant for a 
small yard but is well suited for use in 
large shrub borders or as lawn specimens. 
It is particularly well suited for informal 
or naturalistic plantings. Although the 
leaves turn yellow in the Autumn, it is not 
until they begin to fall that one becomes 
aware of the yellow flowers which are fra- 
grant and last for several weeks. The four 
narrow petals are about an inch across. 
Small, woody capsules follow the flowers. 
They mature the following Fall and when 
completely ripe they snap open, throwing 
the shiny black seeds several feet. 

Although it prefers moist and somewhat 
shady places, this witch-hazel grows well 
in average soil in full sun or partial shade. 
It is also tolerant of life in the city. Witch- 
hazel leaves reminded the early settlers of 
the true hazel whose branches they had 
made into divining rods and our plant was 
put to the same use, the common name 


WITCH-HAZELS WHICH DEFY COLD WEATHER — 


Often found in full bloom when 
the ground is covered with snow 


arising from its supposed supernatural 
attributes. 

The most attractive species, however, is 
the Japanese witch-hazel, H. japonica. In 
its native habitat it is a common forest 
shrub or small tree and may reach a height 
of 30 or 40 feet but in this country the 
chances of seeing a tree-form are rather 
small, even though the variety, H. j. 
arborea, is said to be more tree-like. 
Usually the Japanese witch-hazel 
makes a broad shrub with wide- 
spreading branches that are often a 
bit straggly unless they are pruned 
from time to time. 

The flowers are a trifle larger and 
more abundant than those of the 
American species. In good forms 
the petals are a rich golden yellow 
and the inner surface of the calyx 
lobes is a dull red. The contrast 
between the red and yellow is pleas- 
ing and increases the ornamental 
value of the plant. In most cases the 
flowers open in January, February 
or March. If a sudden freeze comes, 
the petals simply roll up for pro- 
tection and then unroll again as 
gaily as ever. If the weather is at all 
favorable the flowers remain in 
good condition for three weeks or more 
and are particularly effective against a back- 
ground of evergreens. 

The Chinese witch-hazel, H. mollis, is 
also very handsome. It, likewise, has stout, 
spreading branches and eventually forms 
a large shrub or small tree that under ideal 
conditions may grow 30 feet high. The 
foliage, however, is distinct in that the 
undersurface of the leaves has a dense 
covering of short hairs. This makes it 
easy to distinguish the Chinese witch- 
hazel from the others. The flowers, 
too, follow the pattern of the group, 
although frequently they are a bit 
larger and bloom a week or two earlier 
than the Japanese species. Neverthe- 
less, the Chinese witch-hazel is a 
hardy, vigorous shrub and deserves 
much wider acquaintance than it now 
enjoys. 

The Ozark or vernal witch-hazel, 
H. vernalis, grows in gravelly soil and 
along the banks of streams in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Louisi- 
ana. Although it is closely related to 
the common American species, it dif- 
fers widely in two characteristics, time 
of bloom and habit of growth. Last 
year, the Ozark witch-hazel blos- 
somed a few days before the Chinese 
species in Brooklyn. The fragrance of 
the flowers is delightful and rather 
surprising, for it is more reminiscent 
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of the balmy days of May or June than of 
very early Spring. 

Its habit of growth is different. The 
branches are inclined to be more upright 
and, in general, more compact. Then, too, 
it is said to spread by suckers or under- 
ground stems, thus forming thickets—a 
character seldom, if ever, seen in H. vir- 
giniana. 

Although it comes from more or less 
southern states, the Ozark witch-hazel is 
perfectly hardy in the Northeast, thriving 
in full sun or partial shade in average soil. 
It seems to be particularly well adapted to 
naturalistic and woodland plantings where 
it can spread as it pleases. 

—Charles Doney. 
New York, N. Y. 


An Excellent Dwarf Geum 


VERGREEN 9geums are usually a 

problem in northern gardens, few of 
the border kinds being able to stand our 
Winters. One is likely to fare much better 
with the dwarfs. Consequently, I was not 
surprised when Waight’s Brilliant came 
through the past three Winters unscathed 
and a brilliant satisfying thing it is with its 
showy orange-scarlet blooms. Here it gets 
not over four inches tall and blooms from 
early Spring until mid-Summer. Usually, 
it gives another short outburst just before 
it goes to sleep for the Winter. As it does 
best in part shade, it makes a splendid 
ground cover on the north side of a shrub 
border. 

—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 


The vernal witch-hazel, a native American. 



































Neige Parfum is a promising new 
hybrid tea rose. 


AY floral colors mark the new roses 
(5 slated for introduction the coming 

Spring. Flower quality, health and 
hardiness considered, these novelties have 
triumphed in trial garden tests and are now 
ready to be passed on to the gardening 
public for further approval. 

A truly red and free-blooming hybrid 
tea is promised in Heart's Desire. The long 
and sharply pointed buds of this highly 
rated variety are said to unfurl their large 
petals slowly into flowers of remarkable 
substance and lasting quality. Charlotte 
Armstrong, with its rose-doree blooms and 
silvery penciled petal markings has yet to 
find its way into many gardens. 

The new hybrid tea which has been 
named after Mark Sullivan is described as 
having multicolored blooms with honey 
fragrance. They are heavily veined golden 
yellow, shaded with rose-pink and cerise. 
The nearly thornless hybrid tea Spun Gold 
bears high-centered flowers which display 
a light gold coloring throughout all of 
their stages of development. In addition to 
scant fading, these blooms of Mme. But- 
terfly aspect, have the advantage of being 
above average in size and freely borne. The 
perfectly formed buds of Santa Anita open 
into delicately scented flowers of peach- 
blossom pink. 

The globose flowers of the hybrid tea 
Lady Mandeville are reminiscent of the 
double blooms of some of the old- 
fashioned roses, both in shape and in fra- 
grance. Bronze in color upon first opening, 
they fade to a deep golden yellow. As its 
name implies, Neige Parfum is a white- 
flowered newcomer to the ranks of hybrid 
teas. Its peony-shaped blooms emit a 
lemon-verbena fragrance. Another deli- 
cately scented novelty is Vera Allen which 
opens its ovoid buds into cream flowers 
tinged pink. This rather vigorous variety 
has been found to prefer planting in semi- 
shaded locations. 


MORE 
NEW ROSES 
TAKE A BOW 


Varieties recommended for 
trial by amateur gardeners 


Rosaleen Dunn is being offered as a pro- 
ducer of flowers for cutting or exhibition. 
Its deep brick-red blooms are borne on 
long sturdy stems. Because its plants do not 
bush out, it is recommended that this new 
rose be planted more closely than is cus- 
tomary for hybrid teas. Another rose to 
cherish for exhibition will be the maize- 
yellow Narzisse. Its exceptionally large 
erect flower buds form on vigorous stems 
clothed with leathery foliage. 

Still another tall-growing hybrid tea is 
Pan America with its orange flowers fad- 
ing to tawny yellow. Because of its habit 
of persistently bearing numerous fragrant 


King Midas is one of the good 


new climbing roses. 
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Spun Gold is a new hybrid tea rose 


of high quality. 


peach-pink flowers on wiry stems, Peach- 
blow is being offered as a garden rose espe- 
cially suitable for cutting. 

There are also a number of new climb- 
ing roses in the offing, notably the new 
yellow-flowered variety, King Midas. Since 
the clusters of flower buds of King Midas 
open gradually and finish as a clear unfad- 
ing yellow, they make a pleasing display 
for weeks. These four- to five-inch flowers 
are borne on relatively long stems. 

Hardy because of its Rosa setigera par- 
entage, the new climber Meda should de- 
velop its full height of a dozen feet any- 
where in the western hemisphere that roses 
will grow. Its shrimp-pink blooms are 
borne singly or in clusters of three on stems 
up to a foot in length. In general appear- 
ance, the flowers of Meda resemble those 
of a hybrid tea rose. 

The outstanding varieties of hybrid 
polyanthas, or floribundas, are still to be 
discovered by many gardeners. In addition 
to the varieties introduced during the past 
few seasons, several additions will soon be 
made to the list of these really hardy, easily 
grown, ever-blooming roses. Koralle bears 
clusters of wavy petalled rose-red flowers. 
The blooms of Kronprinsesse Ingrid 
greatly resemble those of a deep rose-pink 
camellia. 

A new Poulsen variety named Poulsen’s 
Pink is another newcomer among the so- 
called floribundas. Its apricot buds open 
into rose-pink flowers which have creamy 
bases. Red Ripples, like others of the large- 
flowered polyanthas, have remarkable last- 
ing qualities. The vivid crimson blooms of 
the latter were still covering the plants in 


one eastern trial garden as late as November 
10, 1941. 


The best rose-bush, after ull, is not that 
which has the fewest thorns but that 
which bears the finest roses. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 











Keeps Buds on Camellia 


EAR EDITOR—Having had a ca- 

mellia as a house plant for several 
years, I should like to tell the readers of 
Horticulture how I kept the buds on and 
have had them open fully under everyday 
conditions in a sunny window. The plant 
has thrived. It is put outdoors every Sum- 
mer and every year it has more buds until 
I counted 16 this year. 

In the past over half the buds fell off 
green and when they did open they fell 
very soon. They opened in a “‘strained’’ 
sort of way with the petals closely packed 
and constricted by the bud scales. It seemed 
as though the outer scales were so hard that 
they acted as levers to pry the flowers off as 
they opened. 

This year the plant was taken indoors 
and the buds soon began to fall. After all 
the care given the plant this was exasperat- 
ing. However, it occurred to me that the 
rest might be saved, if the scales could be 
kept moist. Small pieces of absorbent cot- 
ton were draped around each bud. With a 
rubber bulb syringe the plant was sprayed 
two or three times a day, a bowl being held 
under the leaves to catch the drip. The first 
bloom opened about ten days later. It was 
the first time that I had a really good 
flower. The variety is the peony-flowered 
Professor Sargent. Now I am looking for 
some green-tinted material to try instead of 
the cotton so that it will be less conspicu- 
ous on the unopened buds. 

—lIda Harrison. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Taiwanias Do Well in Florida 
EAR EDITOR—lIn connection with 


the mention of Tatwania cryptomeri- 
oides in Horticulture for December 1, I 
should like to add that there are two speci- 
mens in the Mountain Lake Sanctuary in 
Florida. These also came from the Arnold 
Arboretum and from the same lot of plants 
mentioned in Horticulture. Likewise, they 
were also donated by Mr. Judd. They 
were planted some time in the late 1920's 
under my supervision. When I saw them 
last, in 1928, they were still rather small 
but three years ago one of them was re- 
ported to be over 12 feet tall and thriving. 
The other one was somewhat smaller but 
doing equally well. 

I might also add that the papayas dis- 
cussed on the same page are growing abun- 
dantly in the open in southern Florida. 
They also do fairly well at Mountain Lake 
in central Florida where I have eaten the 
fruit. 


—Hans J. Koehler. 


Marlboro, Mass. 


Persimmon Decorative Value 


EAR EDITOR —In your issue of 

December 1, 1941, Mr. J. G. Hoot- 
man of Sierra Madre, Cal., mentioned the 
ornamental character of the pomegranate 
shrub. I should like to suggest also the 
persimmon tree for its decorative value. 
While not a shrub like the pomegranate, it 
seems to me to be very attractive when its 
large red fruits are left until after all the 
leaves have fallen. Usually there are some 
backyard trees from which the fruit is not 
picked. 

—Everett J. Rosier. 

San Marcos, Cal. 


What Plant Names Mean 
TA-GE’TES (ta-je’tez)—The mari- 
— named after Tagus, an Italian 


TAX’US—The yew. From the Greek 
taxos, 2. Pal because possibly, from 
arrang rows or, y, trom 
the Greek taxon, a bow, because the 
wood is particularly suitable for bows. 


_ It was grown in nearly every English 
churchyard, possibly to Provide = 
for bows. ' 


TE-CO’MA — The trumpet flower, a 
Mexican name, 
TEU’CRI-UM:— The germander. 


Named after Teucer, King of Troy. | 


THRIFT—The sea pink, possibly be- 
cause it thrives on the e sea coast where 
many other plants will not. - 

tae (thu’ = li: Arbor-vitz, the 
tree of life. is sometimes called 
white cedar, although this re we Moggi 
belongs to Chameecy paris th yoide 

THYME (time) — The velaemeaiicg 
shrub, from the Greek thyo, smell. 

TI-A-RELL’A—Having séed pods like 
a little tiara. The tiara or ornamental 
headdress, of which the crown or kind 
pane ag sea forms ~ ary ~~ 

nd s eat antiquity 
originated perce 


TLORTOT teks tiger iris, although 

it is spotted like a leopard rather than 

a tiger. a are sometimes mis- 
called tigers in Africa and South 
America. 

TO-MA’TO (to-may’to) — from the 
Mexican name tomatl. It was from 
Mexico that the plant was taken to 
England. 

TRAD-ES-CAN’TI-A (trad-es-kan’- 
shi-a)—Named after Tradescant, gar- 
dener to Charles I of England. 

TRAG-O-PO’GON—Goats-beard. The 

tragon, goat, also gives its name ' 
to tragedy, a in which a 
goat ed, probably as a sacrifice to 
avert the spectators the misfor- 
tunes represented on the stage. 

TROLL‘1-US—The eee from 
its shape. To troll, jie he to 
trundle a hoop are derived the 
same old German word meaning 


Way to Index Garden Hints 


EAR EDITOR —I am an ardent 

reader of garden magazines but found 
that often I remembered having read cer- 
tain facts in an article but could not find 
them again at a later date. Therefore, I 
bought some plain index tape which I 
keep next to my bed where I do most of 
my garden reading. Now, as soon as I find 
an article which interests me | tag it with a 
piece of the index tape at the top of the 
page and write the subject on the tape. 
Now, when I look over a row of maga- 
zines I can easily find any article again. 
This has given my garden magazines much 
greater value and the process takes infi- 
nitely less time than it does to hunt 
through stacks of magazines for something 
of which I may not even remember the 
correct title. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 

Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


An English Gardener Protests 


EAR EDITOR—My attention has 

been drawn by an English reader, to 
an article in your paper on Page 446, 
October 15. The writer in reporting on 
recent novelties, has nothing good to say 
about the aster ‘Strawberries and Cream.” 
As the raiser of this variety, it is not for me 
to praise it; I would merely point out that 
it is quite evident your correspondent has 
not the right plant. ‘Strawberries and 
Cream” is pink, and has not a trace of 
white or blue in it. 

I have been impressed on many occa- 
sions when showing a large number of 
visitors around my aster trial grounds, that 
almost without exception this variety is 
singled out by all lady visitors and awarded 
high praise for its color and graceful habit. 
I have learned by experience that the choice 
of the fair sex is a sure guide. 


—Ernest Ballard. 
Colwall, Malvern, England. 


Protection of Fruit From Birds 


EAR EDITOR—If the fact has been 

established that birds not only steal 
fruit but destroy more than they steal, per- 
haps the next suggestion should be in re- 
gard to some cheap, easy way to protect the 
fruit without destroying the birds. For my- 
self, I have not found anything effective 
but covering the trees with mosquito net- 
ting. My strawberry rows are covered with 
18-inch chicken wire bent into an inverted 
trough. 

—J. G. Hootman. 

Sierra Madre, Cal. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS TESTED BY AN AMATEUR — 


of other persons’ success or failure with 

the newer chrysanthemums and should 
like to report on a few varieties I tried the 
past season. The first is King Midas, a clear 
light yellow. Each flower is about two 
inches across, fully double and has thick 
waxy petals. This seems to be an outstand- 
ing variety. It began to bloom about the 
middle of September and continued until 
the heavy frosts came. The plant was 
about 18 inches high, needed no staking 
and the foliage was strong and healthy. It 
bloomed profusely and produced a thick 
basal growth for next season. 

Another yellow of different form is 
Acacia. This is not a very new variety but 
this was my first trial of it and it was 
charming. The plant was divided into 
three or four graceful branches thickly 
clothed with its small bright yellow flow- 
ers. These have the added merit of fra- 
grance. The sprays are desirable for flower 
arrangement but their value is chiefly for 
garden decoration, especially when set 
toward the front of a border. 

Ember proved another good variety— 
with double blossoms about one and one- 
half inches across of a rich terra cotta. It 
proved excellent for cutting. It made a 
sturdy plant with good foliage and began 
to blossom about September 15. 

Rose Glow lived up to its name fairly 
well. It had, perhaps, a hint of magenta. It 
grew rather tall and carried its double blos- 
soms on slender stems which gave it a 
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King Midas is a clear yellow chrysanthemum. 


Varieties which proved especially 
satisfactory in the season of 1941 





The chrysanthemums Acacia and Autumn Lights have proved 
to be good garden varieties. 


rather leggy effect but this may have been 
due to the soil in which it was grown. 

In 1940 the chrysanthemum Pygmy 
Gold was a disappointment. In a different 
spot last year it was all that could be 
desired and began to blossom in August. 
Grouped with a large clump of chrysanthe- 
mum Bronze Cushion, Aster frikarti and 

calendula Pale Moon, it made a beauti- 

ful picture for over two months. 

Each year I visit a nearby nursery 
which specializes in chrysanthemums 
and among the varieties which I have 
noted particularly is Tasiva, a double 
white of medium height with heavy, 
waxy petals. Another good white is 
Milky Way. A long row of Mrs. Pierre 
S. Dupont III made me hope that its 
purchase will be easier on my pocket- 
book this year. It is a lovely thing. 
Several varieties of tawny gold such as 
Autumn Lights and King Philip are 
very attractive. However, the older vari- 
ety Alice Howell which, undoubtedly, 
has contributed some blood to these 
newer ones has good points which seem 
to have been lost in enlarging the flow- 
ers. Alice Howell retains its bloom neat 
and compact to the last. It is late but it 
works into arrangements beautifully. 

Where chrysanthemums are grown 
for cutting they do better in special beds 
with protection from harsh winds. 
However, they are very decorative in 
the garden and I have found a way of 
using them without taking up valuable 
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space in the border during the Spring and 
Summer. I have a small bed where I grow 
extra plants of varieties which make good 
garden subjects—Early Bronze, Apollo 
and several Koreans. The plants are kept 
watered and fed through the Summer and 
pinched into shape. 

Then, in my formal border where I[ try 
to have a series of garden pictures I leave 
two or three spaces for annuals. After 
much experimenting I found that the pale 
yellow marigold Limelight, the small 
marigold Yellow Pygmy and calendula 
Pale Moon blend the best with my peren- 
nials. Consequently, I plant broad drifts of 
them in the vacant spaces, each variety by 
itself. The marigolds blacken after the first 
frost and are pulled out. Then, the chrys- 
anthemums, in full bloom, are set in close 
together to give a splash of color. No plant 
is easier to move than a chrysanthemum 
and when so treated it goes on blooming 
with no set-back. One of the loveliest ef- 
fects last year was a planting of Acacia 
against a low gray juniper with a clump of 
artemisia Silver King in the background. 

Where one has space, sowing a packet 
of chrysanthemum seed is a fascinating 
hobby. I have no room for this but some- 
times self-sown seedlings appear and are 
allowed to grow until they blossom. Often 
they prove worthless but every now and 
then I get something worth while. Several 
of my cherished plants came as seedlings. 

—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 








































Kaubling Chrewwilions of a Koring Grerdener | 


NE thing about the gardening profes- 

sion is that we can never be sure about 
anything. I have often been told that we 
talk with a lack of preciseness which is 
baffling to the beginner. In the first place, 
we cannot even define the limits of the 
field in which we work. For instance, 
where does agriculture leave off, and horti- 
culture begin? 

I have found no one yet who knows. 
Not long ago, I heard a group of profes- 
sional plantsmen trying to separate agri- 
culture from horticulture but they did not 
get very far. It looks to me as though 
horticulture is the ‘‘catch-all’’ for anything 
not claimed by the dirt farmers. I think 
that we would get along better if amateurs 
claimed to be gardeners rather than horti- 
culturists. Then we could define gardening 
as growing plants for personal reasons: 
fun, exercise or, possibly, the production 
of food for home use. 

However, whatever program is under- 
taken by the home gardener its success or 
failure will be determined by the ability of 
the gardener to judge his limitations of 
time, strength and interest. Too much 
garden can become a chore, indeed. There 
are no exact specifications for a garden. Un- 
like a tennis court which is laid out accord- 
ing to rule, gardens can take many shapes 
and sizes and be fitted into many different 
locations. 

It has not been many months since the 
house plants were brought in and, yet, I 
have noticed that some ivies and other 
plants are showing yellow leaves, especially 
along the older stems and near the bases of 
the plants. Most of that trouble is probably 
due to a reduction in the amount of light 
available. Watering may have something 
to do with it, too. In some of the homes 





it is altogether possible the plants may be 
getting too much water. At any rate, the 
injury is almost always superficial. The 
plants do condition themselves to living 
indoors and while that may be tiue as far 
as the life of the plant is concerned, losing 
too many leaves does not make the plant 
very pretty. 


HERE is not much beauty to an Eng- 

lish ivy whose long stems are bare ex- 
cept for a few leaves at the tips but, you 
know, the way to avoid such a condition 
seems to be to give the plant plenty of 
light and not too much heat at this time of 
year. Of course, you understand, I am as- 
suming that the plants were strong and 
well-branched when they were moved into 
the house. 

Some of the trouble may come from the 
make-up of the plant itself. It is wise to 
avoid coarse-growing ivies, the ones with 
big leaves. The English ivy has dozens of 
varieties and for home decoration one 
should stick to one of the forms with small 
leaves and free-branching not-too-vigor- 
ous stems. In fact, some of the difficulty 
can be avoided if one uses philodendrons, 
instead of English ivy, in places where the 
light is dim. 

During the past week I have also been 
asked how to make the Christmas cactus 
flower. It is a commonly accepted belief 
that the Christmas cactus should be watered 
freely in Spring and Summer, thus induc- 
ing it to put on healthy growth. Then, ac- 
cording to some experts, the plants need to 
rest in Autumn. That is, they should not 
be watered very much and should not be 
kept too warm. This probably explains 








Phetograph by Mahenay. 


Holiday chrysanthemum display in the greenhouse of Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
P. Stupp in St. Louis, Mo. 
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why they seem to do their best in drafty old 
houses. 

As for the buds which drop off, I sup- 
pose we can blame that on the fact that 
the air is too dry. Besides that, they need a 
reasonable amount of light to flower well. 
Yet, what I have been saying has been 
pieced together from bits of scattered evi- 
dence. If any reader has any positive infor- 
mation on the correct treatment of Christ- 
mas cacti in order to get them to flower 
profusely every year, I should be glad to 
hear from him. 


N SPITE of many riotous intellectual 

moments with actors and newspaper 
men I have always had the inner convic- 
tion that the pick of mankind is a horti- 
culturist. When I met U. P. Hedrick in 
Geneva, N. Y., last Summer I was sure of 
it. I had learned from him on a Utah col- 
lege campus to mass my lilacs, mix pink 
and white in groups, to get tamarisks from 
the Lake Mead country (before the Boul- 
der Dam came into being), to plant them 
on the south side of a college building and 
watch them grow into trees. They soon 
came to be thicker than a man’s thigh, 
more full of bee-haunted blooms than 
Scotch broom and, most valuable of all in 
the West, I learned to fight the canyon 
breezes that blow eternally the Summer 
night long with windbreaks. 

He did all this in the ‘‘gay nineties.’ I 
profited by it in the following decade. 
Also, I learned from his books on the 
fruits of New York that all earthly trials 
can be happily forgotten in discussing and 
settling the doubtful points of a grape or 
an apple. He revealed to me the joyous, 
absorbing, profitable pastime of going into 
an old family orchard and working out 
its history. 

What did we talk about when I met 
him last October? Naturally, the row of 
olearders on his front piazza, the 40 
different evergreens in his backyard and 
the escarolle in his garden. But, mostly, 
we talked about etchings and wine. 


REENHOUSE chrysanthemums 

grow uncommonly well in St. 
Louis, as is made evident by the accom- 
panying photograph, which was sent to 
me from that Missouri city. This pic- 
ture was made in the greenhouse of Mr. 
and Mrs. Erwin P. Stupp and indicates 
only a part of the beautiful mid-Winter 
chrysanthemum exhibition to be seen 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Stupp are enthusi- 
astic gardeners, and plants from their 
greenhouses are usually to be found in 
the St. Louis flower show. 
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ing tastes not only contented but 

actually blooming in a hot, dry 
living room requires considerable experi- 
mentation. This is particularly true when 
there is a large, open radiator immediately 
in front of the window-seat garden and 
the windows themselves face south. Yet 
there must be countless indoor gardeners 
confronted with this or a very similar 
situation. 

Here are some ways I overcome this arid 
condition, producing an atmosphere con- 
ducive to health for both plants and 
people. A radiator cabinet throws the heat 
out into the room, thus preventing it from 
rising directly onto the plants and, at the 
same time, it causes evaporation of three 
or four quarts of water per day. The insu- 
lation in the cabinet allows the tradescan- 
tias, philodendrons, money plants and 
other trailers to hang over the edge and rest 
on the top of the cabinet, softening the 
straight edge of the garden and tying it in 
with the room much as the shrubbery out- 
side ties the house to the lawn. 


Pans With Pebbles and Water 


On the window sills and seat are gal- 
vanized iron pans which are three inches 
deep and painted to match the woodwork 
and cabinet. 

The sills’ pans hold pebbles with water 
which never quite reaches the tops of the 
pebbles on which small plants rest. The 
larger pan holds a trivet-like contraption 
made of heavy wire mesh riveted to iron 
rails which support innumerable plants 
above eight gallons of constantly evaporat- 
ing water. This allows the plants to be 
sprayed every day after the sun has gone 
by without moving a single plant and saves 
much time. By keeping the woodwork well 
waxed, the hanging plants forming frames 
for the windows also may be sprayed with- 
out causing damage. 

In the alcove ceiling of the window 
garden behind a cornice board is installed 
a four-foot bar of fluorescent light, which 
is used on dull days and for several hours 
every evening. Besides keeping the vines 
across the tops of the windows a lush green 
and benefiting the other plants in general, 
this light lends an extremely decorative 
touch to the whole house inside and out. 
I like it very much. 

One of the two windows in the garden 
is kept open a little all day and evening, 
except in exceedingly cold or windy 
weather. In this location live the plants 
that thrive in a cool, sunny home, such as 
the azalea and Christmas cherry, while at 
the window which always remains closed 
in Winter grow the warmth-loving gar- 
denias and poinsettia. Some plants will 
adapt themselves to either situation. The 


K ie es 100 house plants of vary- 
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temperature at these adjacent windows will 
vary from five to ten degrees. 

The comparatively moist, fresh, circu- 
lating air, plus the fluorescent light, seems 
to counteract largely the conditions found 
in the ordinary living room. The plants 
are kept happy and more than repay one’s 
efforts to grow them. 


Window Garden Plants 


These conditions preclude the growing 
of plants, the crowns or hairy leaves of 
which will not tolerate a direct spray but 
they are in the minority. My favorites are 
azaleas and gardenias, which receive the 
same culture: A little aluminum sulphate 
once a year and commercial fertilizer every 
other week from the time they begin to bud 
up until the blossoms open. I never let 
them dry out nor stand in water. My 
azaleas blossom all year intermittently and 
one bloomed continuously over a period of 
nine months. 

The crassulas are succulents requiring 
little water. Crassula perforata, the neck- 
lace plant, is well-named, for the leaves 
nearest the roots turn on the stem like beads 
on a string. C. barbata looks like a tiny 
green rose and has inconspicuous white 
flowers in the Fall. C. schmidti (C. gra- 
cilis) has long-lasting red flowers. All three 
are procumbent. 

A most genial upright succulent is 
the kalanchoé whose bright, orange-red 
blooms last two months. Sold usually as 
an annual, it will thrive many years with 
little attention. 

The euphorbia family is a diverse lot. 
Euphorbia splendens, the crown of thorns, 
loses its leaves, then flowers almost con- 


tinuously if neglected enough. Last year’s 
poinsettia insisted on growing although 
water was withheld for many weeks. It is 
over four feet high, has several branches 
and looks healthy. 

In my opinion the most exquisite 
blossoms, however, belong to the Hoya 
carnosa, the old-fashioned wax plant. The 
texture of the rosy umbels resembles wax 
and chenille with a pure crystal center. 
Another Summer bloomer of this family 
is the exotic and malodorous but always 
interesting stapelia. 

Although my anthericum hangs near 
the top of a sunny window, it will bloom 
five times a year when well fed, while the 
philodendron will take the most punish- 
ment of any vine. There are also ivies and 
wandering jews both large and small, plain 
and variegated, that are invaluable as back- 
ground plants and border softeners and 
which I use freely. 


Adding to the List 


So far, my solanum has not dropped its 
cherries. Coleus and peperomias are attrac- 
tive foliage plants. My ferns will thrive 
only in sunlight. Lentils grown in moist 
sand add vitamins to one’s salad. It is, like- 
wise, amusing to sprinkle grass seed over a 
sponge kept perpetually wet and watch the 
‘‘lawn”’ reach a height of two feet in a few 
months. It makes a fine beard for a funny 
picture later. I also bring in rock garden 
sedums in the Spring and they bloom ahead 
of schedule. 

Nor would a window garden be com- 
plete without its sansevierias, aloes and 
cacti with their droll forms and interesting 
shadings. Likewise, there are no more 





Azaleas have a long blooming season and are particularly good 
window garden plants. 
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constant performers than the well-known 
ever-blooming begonias and the old- 
fashioned small pink oxalis. They are, 
of course, among the kinds most often 
recommended. 


—Mrs. Dexter W. Wilbar. 
Brockton, Mass. 


ONG a favorite in conservatories, the 
wax-plant Hoya carnosa, mentioned 
in Mrs. Wilbar’s article, is an evergreen 
climber now being grown in many win- 
dow gardens. In addition to its shining 
leaves hoya bears fragrant pink and white 
flowers in Summer. The spurs on which 
the flowers appear bear more than one crop 
of bloom and, hence, should not be cut 
away after the first ones fade. At this time 
of year hoyas are best not pushed into ac- 
tive growth by too much heat. 

Like numerous other house plants hoya 
must be kept free of mealy bugs. The best 
way to go about keeping out this pest 
where it does not now exist is to make 
sure that all newly-acquired plants are 
clean before being admitted to the window 
garden. This advice applies to other plant 
pests as well. 


Stapelia or Carrion Flower 


EW people, seeing a blooming plant of 

stapelia for the first time, suspect that 
it belongs to the milkweed family but the 
seeds and pods are positive proof of this 
kinship. The plant originated in India but 
with the help of its airy seeds, drifted across 
Asia and the Sahara Desert to establish it- 
self in southern Africa. The seeds are re- 
markable for quick germination, the small 
plants appearing in from 24 to 36 hours 
after planting. This, I have proved but not 
the statement that they keep their viability 
for ten years. 

The plant was named for J. B. Van 
Stapel, a Dutch physician, and there are 
nearly 100 species. The flowers vary from 
the deep blackish-purple of Stapelia varie- 
gata atropurpurea or the garnet-red of S. 
grandiflora to pale yellow. Best known is 
S. vartegata which has pale greenish-yellow 
flowers covered with dark purple-brown 
spots. It is sometimes called the toad cac- 
tus. Whatever the color, the odor is ex- 
ceedingly offensive but it attracts the car- 
rion flies which fertilize the blossoms. 

S. gigantea has one of the iargest flow- 
ers in this group. The flower illustrated 
was 14 inches in diameter. It was borne on 
a four-foot plant, six years old. This was 
the third flower this year and the plant has 
several more buds. A year ago it was trans- 
planted from a four to a seven-inch pot. 
The soil mixture is one-quarter peat, one- 
quarter sand, one-half good loam and a 
tablespoonful of well-rotted cow manure. 

The flowers of S. gigantea are ochre- 
yellow with fine lines of crimson over the 
surface. The long lobes curl backwards and 
the shallow centers are thinly covered with 
pale purple hairs. The lobes are fringed 
with similar hairs. 


Stapelias need careful watering. They 
are Summer and Fall bloomers. Winter is 
the resting period and should be the driest 
time of the year for them. New growth 
begins in March. Then a little more water 
may be given. Never water on cloudy days. 
I have found that watering twice a week 
will keep the branches firm. If they are too 
dry, they become soft and shrivelled. Test 
the soil with a finger. If it is dry for half an 
inch down, water is needed. 








A large plant of stapelia, commonly 
known as carrion flower. 


Plants in bud should not be removed or 
the buds will blight. Some bud only when 
set on the floor or the ground. They may 
be propagated from cuttings. To do this, 
a cutting should be removed at a joint and 
the cut surfaces dusted with sulphur. Then 
it should be dried well before setting it in 
moist—not wet—sand. 

The pests of stapelias include a soft, 
light-colored scale and the omnipresent 
mealy bugs. Spray with a tobacco insecti- 
cide for the scales and also dip a small 
brush into a solution of lemon oil or a 
50-50 solution of alcohol and water and 
touch each mealy bug, rinsing off the plant 
afterwards with cold water. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Praises Less-Known Achillea 


ROM time to time I run across garden- 

ers who are inclined to “look down 
their noses’’ at the simple Achillea tomen- 
tosa on the ground that it is altogether too 
ordinary. Yet, a great deal of it appears to 
be sold every year and nurseries go right on 
propagating it. It is easy to grow and is a 
free bloomer in almost any sort of sunny 
situation. From personal contact with it I 
can truthfully say that in a dry Summer 
such as the one we have just been through 
this plant produced more flowers, over a 
longer period and did it with less fuss than 
anything else I had. 

However, it is possible that one may in 
time become tired of its blatant yellow. 
When that happens it might be well to 
turn to A. lewisi for relief. This plant is to 
A. tomentosa what Alyssum saxatile Silver 
Queen is to the ordinary basket of gold. 
A. lewist comes to us from England. Its 
color is a soft, creamy yellow and “‘in ac- 
tion’’ it appears to have one concentrated 
flowering period rather than the extended 
season of the more familiar sort. This 
really enhances its value, for I find myself 
looking forward to seeing it in bloom. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Defends Domestic Hyacinths 


E READ much of tulip and nar- 

cissus production in this country but 
nothing of hyacinths. This is regrettable, 
as the hyacinth is a bulb gardeners cannot 
well do without. 

When planted in well-drained soil with 
shelter to the North hyacinths are long last- 
ing. Potted bulbs planted outdoors in a 
Chicago suburban garden were still lovely 
after nine years. I then lifted them and re- 
planted them here 11 years ago and they 
have increased in beauty each year since— 
without feeding or any care except an oc- 
casional Spring weeding. 

The Roman hyacinth in pink, pale blue 
and dark blue is commonly found in old 
gardens throughout Kentucky, Virginia 
and the Carolinas. It was grown in early 
Colonial gardens and has practically natu- 
ralized itself in many localities. I have 
found it flourishing in gardens that were 
abandoned at least 20 years ago. When the 
bulbs are weeded out of gardens they re- 
root where they fall almost as readily as 
wild onions. 

In view of such hardiness, the commer- 
cial production of hyacinths should offer 
no insuperable obstacles. I suspect that the 
hyacinth is the victim of a false reputation 
for tenderness. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


In all places then, and in all seasons, flowers 
expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, how 
akin they are to human things. 
—Longfellow. 
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Banckes’ Herbal Reprinted 


New York Botanical Garden has 
issued a reprint of the famous herbal 
first published by Richard Banckes in 
London in 1525. Aside trom being the 
first herbal ever printed ‘n English, the 
book is known as one of the most charm- 
ing of all the early writings on herbs, 
discussing nearly 200 different plants. 

A complete facsimile of the copy in the 
British museum—one of the two original 
copies still extant — is included in this 
modern reprint. This is preceded by an in- 
troduction and followed by a transcription 
of the entire text with notes in modern 
English by Doctor Stanford V. Larkey, 
librarian of the Welch Medical Library at 
Johns Hopkins University, and Thomas 
Pyles, Assistant Professor of English at the 
University of Maryland. 

The work was sponsored by Scholars’ 
Facsimilies and Reprints, an organization 
interested in the preservation of useful rare 
books of the past. Copies of this modern 
reprint may be had from the New York 
Botanical Garden at $3.50 each. 


Opening of Dumbarton Oaks 


HE grounds of Dumbarton Oaks in 

Washington, D. C., which were given 
to Harvard University a year ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, are now 
open to the public twice a week. Garden 
guide service has been inaugurated and the 
gates at 3101 R Street, N.W., are open 
from 10:15 to 10:30 a.m. Wednesday 
mornings, and from 2:15 to 2:30 p.m. 
Saturday afternoons. The path from the 
entrance gate to the orangery, where the 
tour starts, is plainly marked. 


Sage Growers’ Conference 


SAGE growers’ conference was held 

recently in Sudbury, Mass., by the 
New England group of the Herb Society 
of America and some very interesting re- 
ports were made. In view of the fact that 
there is a genuine scarcity of this herb, and 
that it seems especially adapted to New 
England conditions, it was decided its cul- 
ture be encouraged. In all, 35 acres were 
planted in 1941, in plots varying from 
one-half to 10 acres in size, and an appre- 
ciable tonnage was harvested. 

However, it was reported that the 
weather was particularly unfavorable the 
past year. The soil was so dry that in many 
cases the seeds either failed to germinate 
or were very slow in doing so. Also, the 
labor shortage made it difficult and expen- 
sive to keep the plantings weeded. One 
man, nevertheless, reported the develop- 
ment of a machine for harvesting the sage 
which reduced labor costs considerably. 

The question of seeds versus seedlings 
came up and one woman reported that the 
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higher cost of using the latter was offset 
by the consequent elimination of one 
weeding and by the solid stand of plants. 


Coming Flower Show Course 


. ‘HE annual course for flower show ex- 
hibitors sponsored by the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania and the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society will be pre- 
sented in the auditorium of the Insurance 
Company of North America Building, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, January 
21 and 22, 1942. The program follows: 
January 21 (Wednesday) 
10:30 a.m. “Planning and Planting Small 
Gardens” by Mrs. Julia A. Latimer. 
2:00 p.m. “‘Basic Principles of Flower Ar- 


rangement.’’ (Demonstrated.) By Mrs. 
Robert R. Kearfott. 


January 22 (Thursday) 

10:30 a.m. ‘Table Settings.’’ Demon- 
strated.) By Mrs. Walter R. Hine. 

2:00 p.m. “Exotic and Dried Plant Mate- 
rial.”” (Demonstrated.) By Mr. S. Gerard 
Smith. 

In former years the course was designed 
primarily for exhibitors with some experi- 
ence but this year, owing to the requests of 
younger exhibitors and other novices, some 
time will be devoted to the basic principles 
of arrangement. The price for the course is 
$5.50 which includes the tax. Individual 
lectures will be $2.20 each. The course is 
open to the public. The committee is com- 
posed of Mrs. Samuel P. Felix, chairman; 
Mrs. J. Packard Laird and Miss Ruth C. 
Smith. 


Judges’ Course in New York 


HE judges’ course to be given by the 

Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Janu- 
ary 13 through 17 will include lectures by 
outstanding authorities in horticultural 
and flower arrangement circles who will 
present their subjects from novel angles. 
Martha Pratt, landscape architect; Henry 
T. Skinner, curator of the Morris Arbore- 
tum; Patrick McKenna of the New York 
Botanical Garden; Miss Frances Jones of 
Cincinnati; Van Day Truex, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art will be the speakers. Reserva- 
tions may be sent to Mrs. Harry Harkness, 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


Orchid Collection Purchased 


ORD has been received that the 

large collection of orchids main- 
tained for many years at the Arthur Curtiss 
James estate in Newport, R. I., has re- 
cently been purchased by the Meadow- 
view Greenhouses of Longmeadow, Mass. 
Robert A. Betts, who for many years had 
been in charge of the collection, will now 
assist George McIntyre, manager and 
grower at the Meadowview Greenhouses. 
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ARDEN makers having koda- 
chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


I have Colorado alpines and fields of flow- 
ers, gardens and perennials to exchange for 
well-designed gardens, shrubs and perennials. 
Address DEB-30, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass 








Does anyone have slides of Christmas deco- 
rations to exchange? I have some Spring bulb 
pictures and general garden scenes. Address 


NOB.21, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have garden scenes and miscellaneous 
flower slides to exchange. What have you to 
offer? Address DEB-27, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Would like to obtain some house plant 
slides. Do you have any? I have some del- 
phinium and shasta daisy duplicates. Address 
JA-36, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for. 
azaleas, magnolias and rhododendrons. Ad- 
dress NO-11, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


What have you in garden flowers, roses, 
shrubs or trees? I have many kodachromes 
of alpines as well as other plants. Address 
DEB-31, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have botanical subjects and views of 
Washington, D. C., to exchange for named 
varieties of flowers or flowering trees and 
shrubs. What am I offered? Address DE-24, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











Will exchange kodachromes of flower ar- 
rangements for others of flower arrangements 
or gardens. Address DE-25, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: To rent, kodachromes of wild 
flowers or conservation subjects to use at 
nature club lecture. Address DE-26, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








I have a few duplicates left taken in my 
country garden off the coast of Canada that I 
should like to exchange for other garden 
scenes. Address OCB-1, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





I have many wild flower kodachromes that 
I am willing to exchange for other wild flower 
slides or pictures taken in our national parks. 
— NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. yi 


Wanted: To purchase, kodachromes of 
specimen trees. Let me know what you have. 
Address NOB-20, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 








Desire kodachromes of hardy lilies and 
flower arrangements. Have Spring bulb and 
other plant pictures to trade. Address NO-10, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To buy, slides of perennials, ever- 
greens, shrubs and landscape views for use in 
lectures. Address DEB-34, Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 





Am looking for attractive kodachromes fea- 
turing colonial architecture in garden set- 
tings. I have colored slides in wide variety. 
Write me. Address JA-37, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





















2 STAR noses | 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


TOP-QUALITY PLANTS 


Experience the superiority of top-quality, 
Pennsylvania-grown Star Roses. Test two. pop- 
ular, newer varieties at HALF PRICE. 

x GOLDEN SASTAGO, H.T. Fragrant yellow. $1 ea. 
we CHRISTOPHER STONE, H.T. Frag. scarlet. $1 ea. 
Mail only $1 NOW for BOTH these ever- 
blooming 2-yr. field-grown roses sent POST- 
PAID at planting time. Guaranteed to Bloom. 


FREE TO ROSE LOVERS 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES‘’—new, revised 
edition of this helpful FREE booklef is just 
off press. Get it now! 

1942 STAR ROSE CATALOG, also free, 
describes 157 best roses including All-America 
Rose Selections and sensational new minia- 
tures, exclusive with us. Shows 78 roses in 
color. Write for Free copy now 



















MINIATURE ROSE OFFER 


The latest hobby of rose 
lovers—three everbloom- 
ing miniature roses for 
$2.10 postpaid—catalog 
value $2.50. *MIDGET, 
new rose-red, $1 regularly; 
*PIXIE, white, 75¢; *TOM 
THUMB, scarlet, 75¢. Jewel- 
like rosebuds—smaller 
than a grain of corn—on well-formed, 
tiny plants the size of your hand. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 290, Pa. 



















Send for Your Free Copy 


Sem alter 
| 1942 SEED ANNUAL | 


— 






#2 
152 pages with 16 te i 
pages in full color, 
featuring many 


new introductions 
for 1942, 


Order These Novelties Now 


Quantities Limited 


The Sensational New 
BUDDLEIA “Royal Red’ 
75c each - 2 for *1.25 


Strong 3 inch Pot Plants 
Delivery May Ist 


| NOVELTY TREE ROSES 


2 Varieties Grafted on 1 Standard 
RED AND WHITE— Hadley oa | 





Kaiserin A. Viktoria 
YELLOW AND PINK— 

Souv. de Claudius Pernet 
Imperial Potentate 

COPPERY BRONZE AND 

YELLOW — Duchess of Atholl 

Mrs. E. P. Thom a re 

Pot-plants only, ready early May. $5 ea 


Sow Staigreen Lawn Seed 


Sicmppéale ) 


132-138 Church St. Dept., HO, New York City 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
: . White Plains, N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 


Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 


- = 











Phlox Varieties in Michigan 


of Grand Rapids, Mich., had four 

phlox plants. Today she has 10,000, 
plus the knowledge and experience which 
was acquired in their assembling. Out of 
these ten hard years has grown the readable 
and authoritative publication, “Phlox — 
Flower of Flame.’”’ In her book Mrs. 
Campau has recorded her experiences and 
impressions with the hope that other gar- 
deners may save time, trouble and money 
while learning about phloxes. 

Although most of her effort is directed 
toward the culture of the taller, Summer- 
blooming phloxes, Mrs. Campau does not 
neglect the low-growing species which 
bloom in Spring rock gardens. 

Good plants will not thrive, she says, 
in barren ground. She recommends deep 
soil preparation, with the inclusion of 
peatmoss to give the earth sufficient capac- 
ity to hold the water that phloxes need in 
order to thrive. 

Answers to phlox-growing questions are 
given in a series of questions and answers. 
Why do phloxes revert? ““They don’t,” 
says Mrs. Campau. Why do the leaves turn 
brown? “Lack of spraying and cultiva- 
tion,’’ is her answer. And so on down to 
the reply that well-established phlox plants 
nee ‘no Winter protection. 

In addition to practical information on 
how to grow phloxes, the book includes 
an analysis of the many varieties now 
available. The high-ranking clones of each 
color designation are listed. In addition, 
Mrs. Campau suggests a list of the phloxes 
of tomorrow. There are, she says, about 
50 varieties of real merit not yet generally 
distributed. These forthcoming novelties 
include several seedlings of Mrs. Campau’s 
own raising. 


ik years ago Ethel Laurens Campau 


New Phlox Varieties 
Aida—rich deep reddish purple; 
dwarf. 


A. E. Amos—brilliant scarlet; very large 
trusses. 


Apple Blossom—soft pink; large flower. 
Ara—late bluish rose; small florets; very tall. 


Atlanta—very light blue, deeper eye; large 
heads; tall. 


Blue Boy—between red and blue-purple; 
medium dwarf. 


Brenda—mauve with white eye; compact 
trusses; late; dwarf. 


Chevalier—cerise with madder shade, purple 
eye. 

Comus—clear_ cherry-red, 
scarlet. 


Croisade—white and 
flowers. 


Carmen—late; rose-pink. 


Dr. Klemm—light bluish lavender with darker 
center. 


Electra—satiny amaranth flowers; large head; 
tall; late. 


Elfenkoenig—ivory and pink; large trusses. 
Entrancing—large flowered; medium lavender. 


medium 


overspread with 


violet rayed; large 
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Erntefeuer—bright salmon-orange; large pani- 
cles; late. 

Eva Foerster—bright salmon-rose, white cen- 
ter; large trusses. 

F. D. C.—dark amaranth like Electra; early. 

Feuerreiter—rare shade of strawberry-red; tall; 
midseason. 

Fidelio—white with crimson center; mid- 
season. 

Figaro—dark salmon, crimson eye. 

Firetail—dazzling carmine-red with blood-red 
eye. 

Frau Alfred v. Mauthner—large salmon- 
orange flowers, crimson eye. 

Flash—bright carmine-crimson, orange scarlet 
center. 

Harvest Fire—brilliant salmon-orange, fades 
with age. 

Jacqueline Campau—pale rose-pink, medium- 
sized flower; midseason. 

Juliglut—glowing cherry-red. 

Junius—rose-pink with white eye; medium 
dwarf ; early. 

Lofna—pale rose-lilac, white eye. 

Lucas Schwingheimer — carmine-red with 
blood-red eye. 

Mikado—deep parma violet; spreading truss; 
medium dwarf. 

Moonlight Dream—pure white flower, dark 
green foliage. 

Marie Louise—large flowers of waxy white; 
tall; late. 

Mary M. Dunn—<conch shell pink; large 
flower. 

Nora Henley—pale dawn-pink; large flower. 

Perle—a promising new pink French impor- 
tation. 

Progress—violet blue, changing to steel blue; 
midseason. 

Rosea Superba—light soft pink with deeper 
eye; tall; midseason. 

Rosenteller—bright pink with large flowers: 
dwarf. 

Salmon Beauty—trich salmon pink with white 
eye. 

San Antonio—brilliant carmine shaded plum- 
red; tall. 

Snowdon— (P. suffruticosa) spotless alabaster 
white. 

Starlight—violet-red shading to lilac. 

Stephanie—pink similar to P. D. Williams; 
low, compact growth. 

Sweetheart—deep salmon pink, red center. 

Troubadour—soft rose and white, mottled; 
large flower. 

Wasa—very fine soft pink, dense trusses. 

Zwerg Wanadis—dwarf Wanadis, deep laven- 
der center, lighter edges. 

Seedling (Campau)—<cyclamen pink, large 
flower and trusses; tall; late. (To be called 
Augusta H. Brewer.) 

Seedling (Campau)—salmon-rose, a deeper 
E. I. Farrington; midseason. (To be called 
Florence Edna Foote.) 

Seedling (Campau)—rich medium pink. 
American Beauty eye; midseason. (To be 
called Claire Knappen.) 

Seedling (Campau)—tall, stately; cherry- 
rose; midseason. (To be called Katherine 
Campau.) 

Phlox camlaensis—large salmon-pink flowers 
in masses. 

P. nivalis sylvestris Dixie Brilliant—true dwarf 
phlox with moss-like foliage and large rose- 
red flowers. 

P. ovata pulchra—(Wherry) large flowers of 
pale rose, pink and whitish hues. 
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How to Exterminate Moles 


MONG the many suggestions which 
have appeared in the pages of Hortt- 
culture, from time to time, dealing with 
the extermination of moles, I do not recall 
ever having seen the one factor which I 
believe is of the greatest importance in deal- 
ing with these pests. At one time I was 
associated with a large seed firm and one 
of my duties was the merchandising of 
insecticides and allied products. We stocked 
several brands of mole poisons as well as 
mole traps and in frequent tests on our 
own grounds we came to the conclusion 
that all of the reliable brands of anti-mole 
preparations are about equally efficient, 
provided they are used properly. We also 
found that none will accomplish much, if 
improperly used. 

In using them we found it vital that no 
scent of the human body be allowed to 
remain on the poison pellets. Instead of 
poking a finger into the mole run in order 
to drop in the pellets we used a stick and 
the pellets were shaken from the can into 
the hole without being touched. By taking 
this precaution we found that the poisons 
worked fairly well but, if we omitted it, 
they did practically no good. 

—James H. Bissland. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


The Oak-Leaf Hydrangea 


HE oak-leaf hydrangea is one of the 
conspicuous wild flowers of May and 
June in Shelby County, Ala. This shrub is 
at its best on the edge of mixed hardwood 
forests where it finds shade and a fair 
amount of moisture in the soil. It also ap- 
pears in the open pine-vale hillside forests 
where it is abundant and occasional shrubs 
or colonies are found in exposed sunny 
situations in fields or along railroad tracks. 
Various sizes from one to six feet high 
have been seen in bloom. The flower pani- 
cles vary from six to ten inches long and are 
terminal, usually one to a stem, although 
large shrubs may carry several. The bloom 
is cylindrical, tapering at the top. It is erect 
and four to five inches wide. The florets are 
of two types, fertile and sterile. The cen- 
tral or interior mass of florets is light green 
in the bud and opens out to show ten sta- 











WINTER MOVING 


Large trees may be successfully and 
economically moved this Winter 
with frozen balls of earth. 

Elms, Maples and other shade 
trees, Firs, Spruces, Pines and 
Hemlocks may be selected now in 
our nurseries. 


Our service is at your disposal. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 





(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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To introduce widely for all 
America to enjoy these flowers, 
we will send you 5 Packets of 
35 to 50 seeds each, enough for a row of each in 
your 1942 garden, all 5 Pkts. postpaid for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Marigolds with Odorless Foliage 
Alovely assortment of Burpee Marigolds—large flowers, 
all best types—carnation-flowered, chrysanthemum- 
flowered, collarette, etc.—primrose, yellow, orange, 
and gold—including All-America Gold Medal winner. 

Burpee’s Yellow and Orange Cosmos 
Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos is new for 1942—for a glorious 
play of color we have also included Orange Flare—both 
are All-America Medal winners. The 3-ft. plants bloom 
early and very profusely till late fall. 

Burpee’s Sunshine Gaillardia 
Giant, colorful, double blooms on fine long stems for 
cutting—gay hues of red and yellow, many bi-colored. 
You’ll always want these new Annual Gaillardias. 

4) David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
Strikingly different! Immense, over 5 in. across, with 
curled petals; shaggy, chrysanthemum-like. Rare, new 
shades of apricot, cream, buff, salmon, peach, rose, 
etc., some with 2-tone and 3-tone effects. 3 ft. tall. 

5) Heavenly Blue and Peace Scabiosa 
Delightful, soft azure blue and pure white flowers for 
dainty bouquets and attractive garden display. Both 
are All-America winners. Long stems; 2-ft. plants. 

Larger Packets —For a larger planting, 5 Pkts. 

of 90 to 125 seeds each, all 5 postpaid for 25«. 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 

All best flowers and vegetables —160 pages of 
helpful planting information. Have a garden— 
grow flowers for beauty, vegetables for food. —g 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
460 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
BEE EES EE eee eee ee 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 46, Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
|_| Enctosed is 10c; send seeds 5 New Flowers postpaid for 10c. ¥ 
UW Enclosed is 25c; send Larger Pkts. 5 New Flowers postpd. 26c. z 
|_| Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. ' 
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VICTORY gardeners should have 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


By E. I. Farrington 


With it you will save seed, time, labor, 
and enthusiasm — and harvest a succes- 
sion of crops all Summer long. It is in- 
dispensable for all home gardeners. 


140 pages 19 illustrations Octavo 
$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. 





HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Cobb Miniature 











®& Protect your early seed sowings outdoors — 
make your Defense Garden grow more! Bring 
on vegetables weeks earlier, when they are 
scarce at the market. Cobb Miniature Green- 
houses do this simply, cheaply, and certainly. 
> Patent, rust-proof wires and glass are quickly 
assembled. The strong, sturdy sections are eas- 
ily portable. Simply place them where wanted 
—no staking or other anchoring is necessary. 

® Grow bigger blooms from Spring bulbs and 
perennials, too—weeks earlier! 


Write for folder—sow seeds a month earlier. 





S. COBB, Dep't 2H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Greenhouses 


AT LAST! a compcete 


ROSE GARDEN FOR THE 
AVERAGE HOME AND 
POCKETBOOK! 
2 


Just imagine the riot of 
color and fragrance that 
you can enjoy in your 
garden this summer 
with finest, first quality specimens of 
such famous prize-winning roses as Con- 
desa de Sastago, Mme. Joseph Perraud, 
McGredy’s Scarlet, Betty Uprichard, and 
many others. Every one a sturdy two- 
year-old that has bloomed luxuriantly in 
our gardens. Buy with confidence, for 
each is guaranteed to bloom for you 
under our generous and open guarantee. 


WRITE for our free folder describing 


these wonderful rose garden 


TODAY bargains! It will tell you in 


detail how you can SAVE! 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSERIES 


ROSE DEPT. MANCHESTER, CONN. 

















WRITE TODAY! 152 fascinating pages 
filled with colored illustrations! Vegeta- 
ble planting instructions—an invaluable 
Flower Seed Selector! The most complete 
listing of seeds, plants and garden 
equipment! 


ORDER YOUR SEEDS EARLY THIS YEAR 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 81A 





























mens and a pistil but there is no corolla. 
The flowers also give off a pleasant honey- 
like fragrance. The myriads of small flow- 
ers are clustered on the branching peduncles 
while the broad, white, sterile florets make 
up the showy white exterior inflorescence 
so noticeable at a distance. 

It is evident that the oak-leaf hydrangea 
spreads readily from seeds in the wild. Oc- 
casionally the previous year’s flower heads 
remain on the plants. One can readily shake 
the seeds from them. Also, one may see 
close colonies of young hydrangea stems 
indicating that they are seedlings. 

—9J. P. Griffith. 
Boothton, Ala. 


Borax Kills Unwanted Plants 


HERE are several hedgerows on my 

farm which I should like tc extermi- 
nate without the trouble of digging them 
out, as they are located on the line of a 
tumbled-down stone wall. They are com- 
posed of mixed growth such as Prunus 
serotina, P. virginiana, Corylus americana, 
Cornus racemosa (C. paniculata), C. 
stolonifera, Rhus toxicodendron and R. 
glabra, ranging in height from two to 15 
feet. Mixed in are occasional patches of 
perennials, such as Saponaria officinalis, 
solidago (two or three species) and Heli- 
anthus tuberosus. 

I have been experimenting with chemi- 
cals. While the results are far from con- 
clusive, they at least are of a nature to war- 
rant further experimentation and seem to 
promise that effective extermination of the 
hedgerows may finally be achieved. I am 
hoping to elicit reports from others, both 
those who may have already experimented 
and those who may experiment in the 
future. 

Of course, sodium arsenite, the chief 
ingredient in most of the ‘‘weed-killers’’ 
on the market, is probably the most lethal 
for the purpose but I did not want to use 
it, because of the hazard that might result 
from its use over areas not closed to domes- 
tic animals. Beginning in June and extend- 
ing into August I used borax. Strong 
growth of Cornus racemosa and C. stolon- 
ifera seem to have been killed, although 
about three months elapsed after the appli- 
cation of the borax before this was appar- 
ent. All the other plants in the foregoing 
list have been affected in varying degrees 
and I am hoping that they will be defi- 
nitely dead by Spring. 

In all, I used 100 pounds of borax. As 
near as I can calculate, I applied it at the 
rate of between 1500 and 2000 pounds to 
the acre. If the promise of present indica- 
tions is fulfilled, | may get a ton next year 
for use on various other areas. 

Without going into details, I should say 
that borax is much more promising than 
sodium chlorate, calcium chloride and 
common salt with all of which I have also 
experimented. These materials, as well as 
the borax, were applied to the ground dry, 
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not dissolved and sprayed on the foliage. 
Crankcase oil was ineffective. 

Boron and its compounds, one of which 
is borax, have come much to the fore in 
recent years in discussions of “‘minor’’ fer- 
tilizing elements and a disease of apples. 
Very minute quantities are beneficial but 
large quantities are likely to be fatal. If 
borax proves an effective, practical eradi- 
cator of tree and shrub growths, it will be 
a boon, because unlike sodium arsenite it 
is practically non-poisonous to animal life 
and is absolutely without fire hazard which 
is not true of sodium chlorate. It is yet to 
be determined, however, how long the 
ground will be left sterile after the applica- 
tion. In my own case, I should be well 
pleased if the ground continues as sterile as 
a desert for years after. 

—Hans J. Koehler. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


A New Hybrid Sweet Corn 


I HAD a real “‘find’’ in the vegetable gar- 
den in Allegheny Hybrid sweet corn 
which ripened the first week in September. 
However, it matures all its ears at practi- 
cally the same time which needs to be con- 
sidered when planting for table use. The 
ears are medium in length but are rounded, 
full through the central portion and attrac- 
tive. The plant seems disease-free and clean. 
The kernels are closely set in rows and 
there is a feeling of depth as one eats it 
from the cob. The color is golden creamy 
yellow. It is a very satisfying corn to eat 
from the cob and makes a beautiful dish 
to serve when cut from the cob. 
—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 

Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Plantings of Pachysandra 


few instances of all-over plantings 

of pachysandra which have come to 
my attention have very clearly shown that 
the owners wished their foresight had been 
as good as their “‘hindsight.’’ I have in 
mind, in particular, one rather large yard, 

















PERRY'S QUALITY 


WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
oughly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations of 
the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 


High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 lbs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 
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heavily shaded by great oaks, that was 
planted with pachysandra a few years ago. 
The planting entirely surrounded the 
house and extended to all four boundary 
lines. Now, the owner assures me that it 
was a mistake. 

The initial expense was high and the 
upkeep is prohibitive. Worst of all, any 
and all use of the yard is out of the ques- 
tion. There is no way to get around to 
wash the windows or take down the screens 
without trampling the pachysandra to 
pieces. Furthermore, it is a tremendous task 
to hand-clean the yard of leaves and débris 
each Spring. It would have been much 
better in this case to plant at least a part 
of the yard with Vinca minor which may 
be walked upon with impunity as far as 
ordinary service jobs are concerned. The 
pachysandra could have been confined to 
the outskirts and the results would have 
been far more satisfactory. 


—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 


Moss Phloxes in Mid-Winter 


OST of the dwarf evergreen species 

of phlox lose much of their green in 
late Autumn and are merely brown or dull 
gray mats of foliage in the rock garden 
against the snow. Most of the named forms 
of moss phlox also take on a dull Winter 
color. Some sorts, particularly the nivalis 
group, make no change whatever in their 
foliage color but remain a bright green, 
like tiny creeping conifers, through all the 
cold and snow. 

Perhaps, best of all is the somewhat new 
Emerald Cushion which is as green as 
fresh grass all the year. Dixie Brilliant, 
Camla, Mary Louise and the older Fairy 
and Sensation stay equally green. As our 
Winters do not always give a heavy snow 
cover over the rock garden, it is pleasant 
to see these mats of Summer green no mat- 
ter how low the temperature. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 











First oflering Semi-double, abate 

blooms bring your garden rich coloring... 
make wonderful bouquets! Extra rows of petals add 
to the butterfly-like beauty of this new flower. Blooms 
10-14 days earlier than other cosmos, continuous 


SEED 


FREE asox 
L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
pept. 12 MADISON 





January 1, 1942 

















A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 
of the equally famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 




























The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 


associated with 


their name, 


They are obtainable from :~— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Inc., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 


For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate to do so under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to onr 
Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.3, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35c. post paid. 








Deutschland, White 


NOW JS THE TIME TO ORDER 


RETARDED SPIRAEA 


for Easter Flowering 
Gloria Superba, Pink f 
8 


New York 


Packed 12 Selected Clumps to the Case, $18.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. D 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street 
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~~ LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
— Camellias bring radiant, sparkling ne to 
y Lend charm and 


"cnt CHTae 


distinetion 
| greenhouses. LONGVIEW prize-winning 
Camelitas neve won — wide recognition. Write for 
beautiful catalog only 1 Address, Box H. 


| SS “LONGVIEW’, : a 
*® ROBT. O. RUBEL , JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 














NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pefennials, 
Wildflowers. 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 

























Gown Hoses 


ge WORLDS FINEST 


2, Cregon Yr 


















Write for your FREE Copy of my 
Catalog illustrated in full color. 


4 N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 NE. Glisan St 


















maf 
Huge, gorgeous 2- to 
3-ft. spikes,3 best colors; 
Crimson, Yellow and Rose - 
—all 3 Packets postpaid for 10¢., 


Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 
New giant flowers, like the 
florist’s--8 lovely colors, a 








Burpee's Catalog FREE 
All best flower and veg- 
etable seeds, including “= 
new Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos, 





W. Atlee Burneet:e 


461 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Also seeds and bulbs for Winter flowerin 
FREE TRIAL: Regular 10c pkt. Arctotis Grandi 
Sow now to bloom in a few months. Large, 
white, daisy-like flowers with mauve center and 


golden band. Sta 
even on cloudy 


and handling. FRE 


open on the plants a long time, 
ays. Send 3c stamp for postage 
catalog. Write for yours —- 


S. COBB, Dep't 1H, 22 Parry Re.. Scarsdale, XN. V 
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New Catalog Now Ready 
America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 1c) 


we TRICKER 1». 


Everything for the Water Garden 
2109 Brookside Ave. _ 2113 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. °* Independence, Ohio 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 
AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—({Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM —(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 


White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are pam 4! 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for completelist of Wild Flowers. 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, IIl. 











PLANT A GARDEN FOR DEFENSE! /y 
+ 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





@ Flowers to cheer the spirit, and protective foods 
for maximum family health, will make your gar- 
den a defense asset. Vaughan’s 1942 “Gardening 
Illustrated” pictures, describes, prices all the vita- 
min-rich, table-quality vegetables, 2240 annual 
and perennial! flowers. Oultural data. Bargains. 
Catalogue mailed anywhere in U. S. A. FREE 
Special for 1942. Famous Unwin dahlias, 
grown from seed as easily as zinnias, 
bear double 3-inch flowers in 60 days; 
red, orange, yellow, maroon, pink. Send 
10 cents for packet with catalogue. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 411 
10 W. Randolph 8t., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St.,N.Y.C. 








A Complete Guide to | 
the successful Flower 


Dnoors 


1942 
and Vegetable Garden | 
sonra —offering the BEST in | 
, Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
free All the Latest Novel- 


ties. Attractive Prices. Many special { 
offers. Sent Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


273 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 








WE SPECIALIZE in 
DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS (The bearded Germanica 

group and the Oriental) 
HARDY PRIMROSES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS 
Our Spring Catalog is now 
ready for free distribution to 
all interested gardeners. 
PUDOR’S INC., P.O. Box 1147 

Pryallup, Wash. 
(The Puget Sourd Country) 





Our Trade Mark ' 
Fsam « photogsaph- 





A Unique Use for Gourds 


UNIQUE use of a bottle gourd is 

found in a ‘‘shadow box’’ made by 
Mr. Wood Black of Kernervsille, N. C., 
from a gourd grown by his wife who raises 
them as a hobby. After the gourd had cured 
for a year and had become hard like wood, 
Mr. Wood Black of Kernersville, N. C., 
gourd. A light was suspended from inside 
the neck of the gourd which made the 
source of the light invisible. At the same 
time it cast a warm glow over the arrange- 
ment inside which was composed of small 
gourds of various types and colors as well 
as the orange-berried sprays of pyracantha. 

—Algine F. Neely. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Bottle gourd used as a hadow box. 


Long-Blooming Centranthus 


T IS surprising to note that centranthus 
are so seldom mentioned in modern 
garden literature. It makes one suspect that 
they are strangers to most gardeners. That 
may not be true, however, of Centranthus 
ruber, for it is seen in many nurseries where 
its Summer-long production of fragrant 
red flowers in dense clusters surely attracts 
Visitors. 
Unfortunately, not many nurseries have 
a knowledge of the even lovelier C. angus- 
tifolius. In the latter, long linear leaves of 
a lovely glaucous hue replace the broad 
ones of C. ruber and the flower clusters are 
an entrancing shade of coral pink. It, too, 
is fragrant, adding to the value of an 
already desirable plant. Of interest to im- 
patient gardeners is the fact that both spe- 
cies give one to two months or more of 
color the first year from early April-sown 
seeds. Their height of approximately two 
feet fits them for forward positions in 











WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultural Specialist 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 
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NEW FLOWERS 


Rare Delights 


Three thousand kinds of flowers grow 
| at our Old Orchard Seed Farm. Most of 





them are described in our New [Illus- 
trated Catalog of Seeds — Bulbs — } 
Plants, sent gladly on request. 


The Catalog tells colors and foliage, 
heights, seasons, habits and needs; just 
those bits of information that hide so 
stubbornly when wanted most. You 

will need the Catalog for accurate refer- 

ence; but you will read it because it is 
| human, individual, interesting. All you | 

need do is ask us for it; it will come 
quickly. 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 























THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 


and 


FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


of the 
* PACIFIC 
7+ J STRAIN 


of 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 











CARNATIONS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Cultural Booklet sent upon request 
PIPER’S, Livingston, New Jersey 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advanee. 


NEW OROP DELPHINIUM SEED: Giant Pacific 

Hybrids, mixed colors including Black Knight 

series; or Lyondell Hybrids, Dr. tm strain. 

Generous package $1.00, % oz. $2.00. 8. J. Cook 
, Route No. 1, Dunkirk, New York. 


OCALIFORNIA WILDFPLOWEBS: Special mixture, 
over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow any- 
where. Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant 
NOW. B. Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical sub- 
jects. Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written 
to order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 
Edgell Road, Farmingham Centre, Mass. 


WILD FLOWEBS, FERNS: Send for our Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 

















WATEE LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 
lants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 
arden, Shellman, Georgia. 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: Oatalogne free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 








BOOKS FOR THE GARDENER, new and old, 
mee rare. Send for lists. C. W. Wood, Copemish, 
ch. 


GREENHOUSES, $75.00 up. Complete materials 


except heater. George Pearce, Builder, 
Orange, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, German American green- 
houseman, landscaper, good propagator wishes 
. private or commercial. Florida preferred. 
> ae of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is 
not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 
than 7000. 

Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. 

Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





ANNUAL MEETING 
January 14, 1942 
At 2:30 P.M. 


Members of the Society are 
cordially invited to attend. Re- 
ports of officers and chairmen 
of committees will be read, and 
election of members of the 
board of directors will take 
place. 


—_—_o—————. 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 
January 21, 1942 
At 2:30 P.M. 
"VEGETABLE GARDENS" 








By Daniel Smead Berry 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


January |3—Tuesday—3 P.M. 
Auditorium 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


“ENGLISH GARDENS" 


By Henry T. Skinner 
Curator, Morris Arboretum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Members and their friends are 
cordially invited 


COURSE FOR 
FLOWER SHOW EXHIBITORS 


(Held in co-operation with The Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania) 


January 21 and 22 
Auditorium 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 








Course Ticket . . . . $5.50 
(which includes tax) 
Individual Lecture $2.20 


(which includes tax) 
For Program, apply to the Secretary 














GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2.00 


ALBATROS gl head 
AMADOR 

BLUE ADMIRAL MISS a ZEALAND 
GOLD DUST REVERIE 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 








PEAT MOSS 

<> 100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat . $2.50 

100 lbs. Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............ $2.75 
TOO The. TOU MM ww ccc tcc swcccces $3.00 

ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Deuble the Price 

ee $1.00 2-Stons..... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk . . .$7.00 4 tons bulk . .$5.00 ton 


Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 


E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-inch up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to 
$15. Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 











a: LANDSCAPE CURBING 
hot A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separafion of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 
O;$ = WRITE FoR FOLDER K 
Ne Mo > ”." 019 ; THE PORCUPINE co. 
RRA ——_AURFED. Conn. 
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sunny borders. They might also well find 
a place in the cutting garden. White forms 
of both kinds are mentioned in horticul- 
tural literature. 

The Spanish annual, C. macrosiphon, 
although rarely seen now, deserves a better 
fate than it gets at the hands of gardeners. 
Here it grows about 18 inches tall and 
produces rather large, showy, rosy red 
flowers in dense heads throughout the 
Summer and early Autumn from April 
sowings outdoors. In addition to being a 
good cut flower it is a good border plant. 
Its bushy growth clothed with lovely blu- 
ish leaves would make it valuable, even if 
it never blossomed. 


—C, W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


1942 Spring Flower Shows 


Houston, Texas, March 1 to 8 

St. Louis, Missouri, March 14 to 22 
Chicago, Illinois, March 15 to 22 
Seattle, Washington, March 15 to 22 
Boston, Massachusetts, March 16 to 21 
New York, N. Y., March 16 to 21 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 16 
to 21 


Detroit, Michigan, March 21 to 29 
Oakland, California, April 28 to May 3 
Lisle, Illinois, May 14 to 17 
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“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


book. Low prices. Write for copy. It’s FREE. 








46th Edition, catalog illustrated in colors, tells how to 
grow these roses, and many other flowers. Contains a 
wealth of information. Beginners ought not be without this 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box K, New Castle, Ind. 





CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES — large selection including the 
newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 








HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: fot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





Wey Six 10c- PKTS. 
Wim 1 of each of six favorite 
colors --Brilliant Rose, € 
Scariet-Cerise, White, 
Biue, Lavender, Saimon- 
Pink--all 6 Pkts. for 25¢, POSTPAID. 


6 ounces, 1 of each (value $1.50 |, $1. 
Burpee’ 8 Seed Catalog FRE. 


Ww. Atlee Burpee Cer 277 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 












ackets of seeds, 











When writing advertisers please 





mention HORTICULTURE 





THE PARADE OF MODERN 
New for 1942! 


PAN AMERICA fi: Nations 


Plant Patent No. 437 
ERE is the exquisite Hybrid Tea Rose named in token of the closer ties 
H of friendship with the nations of the Americas—the outstanding new 
Rose of 1942—radiant in its wealth of warm colors as the long-ovoid 
reddish-orange buds unfold to show deep orange inside, diffusing into appeal- 
ing tawny-yellow with outside of petals darker gold. Alluring fragrance. 


Long-stemmed, exhibition blooms on tall open plants from the first burst of 
June right through Summer with a rich epilogue of even 
deeper color in Fall. Hardy, vigorous, disease-resistant. 


Introductory Price: $1.50 ea.; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15 


from the LONGEST-BLOOMING 


Rose WMARDY YELLOW CLIMBER 


= Rig Hlidas 


America S 


PECTACULAR! King Midas will lavish 
on your garden the fabulous wealth of 
the Persian King, turning everywhere it touches 
Pan America into gold! A blaze of glory for pillar, porch, per- 
gola, trellis, fence, or corner of yard, house or garage. 


. Have Hundreds of Large, Do 

Newest Roses and Perennials i. -  teems Hom Bien @ Seale 
In addition to the new 1942 Roses, the first choices of oi “pp Oe Longest-blooming—begins early, con- 
the Festival of Roses and all the favorites from the is Ps 2d tinues till other large-flowered 


world’s largest Rose growers, The Parade of Modern climbers have ended. 


. > a Lavishly prolific — many large clus- 
Roses and Perennials, all in full L~ “VO NY cove of 4 to 6. 


color, presents a lovely array of the bi GCOGE Teg a : Pointed buds—golden-yellow flushed 
newest Perennials, and the amazing . es ea —— slow to open, lovely for 
new white Buddleia (Butterfly Ps Lg bn” aa Large, egtasshad, double blooms— 
Bush). A postcard or the coupon ie * | Cog graceful, high-centered, Hybrid- 
below will bring you this free Cata- Ao Rep * Tea-like, 444 to 5 in. across. Clear 
log—one of the first copies off the RO <i - unfading yellow iill petals drop. 


\ , Fragrant. Medium long stems; 
meee glossy foliage. 


i \ + ay Fast-growing — establishes itself § 
" aoe quickly; 8- to 10-ft. canes. Will 
gfe | “ onan’ . bloom freely next year. 
C. hem ° Extremely hardy — disease-resistant; 
7 Po a Le. _ 


_— soe pac : r) ds heat. 
. SS RAMEN ME This cmazing Climbing Rose with the M 
Jackson & Perkins Co. ¢.0 5 «° [eee 
Worlds Lpge4y” Abte Crowe? _ Sa oat ‘ 12 for 415° W. e het we Peron Fok segs 
178 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE Mazes | EEE Plents bus ure you to order now; we'll s 


prepaid at proper planting time. 


sie seaMiiilidaieiesdaasieibessesisannece Samaueeam g P. Dwarf Apple Trees 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 377,202,181. Large, Luscious Apples on Trees Not as Tall as You! 


“The Rose Capital of America” They Will Bear Next Year 
Send me prepaid at proper Spring planting time, in Your Own Yard 


the following Modern Rose plants, all guaranteed: Handsome, long-lived, midget Apple 
Trees you can have in your garden 
or yard without crowding out other 
plants! They bear bigger, more 
colorful Appies than the big trees 
do, and grow only 5 to 6 feet tall. 
You will have a crop of luscious 
Apples even next year! Supply 
limited, so order now direct from 
this page. 
C0) Yellow McIntosh Red 
Fs nga Red Rome 
Wealthy Beauty 


Pan America, Hybrid Tea Rose 
King Midas, Yellow Climbing Rose 


Also these 4-ft. trees, express collect: 
J. & P. Dwarf Apples Trees, varieties 
as checked in squares at right. 
Enclosedws.@....... 


Name 


Address .. 


Red Delicious Cortland 
Yellow Delicious Northern Spy 


$2 each; Any 3 for $5 


A pple Trees are sent Express Collect 


Send me your new 1942 Catalog FREE 
“The Parade of Modern Roses and Perennials” 





